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tories of those who had revolted against him; the
Mahratta cavalry were no respecters of persons, and
their tribute or chout was levied upon all with com-
plete indifference to anybody's welfare but their own;
the weakness of the central power, when the Moguls
were   tottering   to  their fall, gave  functionaries   in
Hyderabad, in Bengal, and other territories, opportu-
nity to rob and fleece the inhabitants; and at a later
date the Mahommedan adventurers of Seringapatam
acted as seemed good in their own eyes until they came
into collision with the English power. r But through
all this long period of tumult and intestine war, of good
government under Akbar, and of apparent anarchy
during  the   Mahratta   raids,  the  records  of really
serious  dearth or famine are few and far between.
Prior to the present century famine was rare in India.
Not only did the village communities and   the
Government provide in   numberless  cases  against
periods of drought and flood by storage of grain,
but even the harshest native ruler, for his own sake,
and almost as a matter of course, lessened, or even
failed to make, his demand when even trifling scarcity
threatened.    Much as the method of collection might
vary, this judicious laxity may be said to have been
almost invariably practised in  Native States,  as it
is now.    When the oppression was carried beyond
bounds insurrection against the local tyrant was still
possible, and not unfrequently successful.

From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and from
the slopes of Assam to the Persian Gulf, the agricul-
tural population, with their simple but beautiful arts,
growing up naturally out of their society, were gene-
rally in a prosperous condition. In the great towns